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Executive Summary 



In Nebraska, pursuant to Nebraska statutes 79-1014, districts must submit a Limited English 
Proficiency (LEP) Plan by mid October of each year as specified by statute. The EEP plan is 
meant to specifically address the needs of Eimited English Proficient (EEP) students and will be 
used in calculation of state funding for the following fiscal school year. District EEP plans are 
approved or disapproved by the Nebraska Department of Education and are used to determine 
resource allocation and technical assistance from the state. Districts submitting EEP plans are 
required to explain how they will address four EEP components identified within the legislation: 

1) identification of students with limited English proficiency; 

2) instructional approaches; 

3) assessment of EEE students’ progress toward mastering the English language; 

4) an evaluation to determine the effectiveness of the elements of the district’s EEP plan. 

The Nebraska Department of Education (NDE) requested that REE Central review the research 
to determine to what extent it supports the components of their required district EEP plan. 
Specifically, the NDE requested information on research that examines the influence of the 
components on student performance. NDE also requested that REE Central examine six specific 
questions (see “Six Questions Guiding the Review”) in its review of the literature. The 
information from this report will also be used by NDE staff to provide technical assistance to 
districts and support schools in making improvements. 

A search of the research literature identified numerous articles relating to these four components. 
Summaries of findings for each component are presented below. 

Identification of Students with Limited English Proficiency 

Research has found that identifying EEP students usually involves two steps: A Home Eanguage 
Survey (HES) and an English Eanguage Proficiency (EEP) test (Abedi, 2008a; Goldenberg & 
Rutherford-Quach, 2010; Wolf et ah, 2008). (The limitations of these two identification tools are 
discussed in the detailed review later in this report). Research suggests that the HES is used in 
combination with EEP tests as criteria for the classification and reclassification of English 
Eanguage Eearner^ (EEE) students (Abedi, 2007). According to Wolf et al. (2008), states or 
districts should weigh the reviews of current EEP test and select the test(s) that is/are best suited 
to the needs of their students, teachers, and programs. States and districts also need to examine 
the consistency and validity of the assessment systems in use to ensure that a student classified as 
EEE at one school will be similarly classified at another (Wolf et al., 2008). 

Instructional Approaches 

REE Central’s review of the literature reveals a variety of EEE instructional methods in content 
areas including literacy, social science, math, and science. The effectiveness of these 
instructional strategies have been examined by several studies (e.g., Chang, Singh & Eiler, 2009; 
Brown, 2007; Honnert & Bozan, 2005; McEaughlin et al., 2000; Saunders & Goldenberg, 1999; 
What Works Clearinghouse, 2006). Research suggests that teachers should combine interactive 



* Research on students who are not proficient in English typically refers to students either as Limited English 
Proficient (LEP) or English Language Learners (ELL). These terms are interchangeable; for each study reviewed, 
we have retained the term used in that study. 
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and direct instruction approaches in an ELL classroom to provide instruction in specific literacy 
skills within interactive contexts. When teaching content areas other than literacy, studies 
suggest that teachers should provide visual aids, use students’ native language, encourage student 
collaboration, and use other instructional activities to make the content knowledge more 
accessible to ELL students. 

Live frequently used LLP program models are discussed in the current review. We report on the 
program models’ underlying goals, the degree to which students’ first language is used and 
maintained, resources and local conditions required, and the manner in which they are 
implemented at different grade levels as discussed in Genesee (1999). Despite empirical 
evidence in favor of long-term bilingual instruction (Collier & Thomas, 2004; Rolstad, Mahoney 
& Glass, 2005), these authors suggest that the choice of an LLP program model should be based 
on the needs of the students involved and the resources available. States and districts need to 
consider multiple factors, including the proportion of LLP students in the classroom or school, to 
determine the type of program most likely to be appropriate for their specific situation. 

Assessment of ELL Students’ Progress toward Mastering the English Language 

In this report we review the research on two types of assessments that have been used to measure 
ELL students’ language progress: standardized achievement tests and English Language 
Proficiency (LLP) tests, and discuss the limitations of the existing measures (Abedi, 2008a; 
Bailey & Butler, 2003; Del Vecchio & Guerrero, 1995; Garcia, McKoon, & August, 2006; 
Mahoney & MacSwan, 2005; Wolf et al. 2008). Research suggests that standardized 
achievement tests should not be used as the only criterion to assess ELL students for 
classification purposes due to the linguistic complexity of test items and the lack of 
comparability in determining levels of English proficiency. In order to provide valid and reliable 
measures of ELL proficiency, states and districts should select LLP assessments that incorporate 
academic language and align the content of LLP assessments with the academic language 
requirements of the state academic assessment and LLP standards (Bailey & Butler, 2004). 
Research also suggests that ELP assessment results should be used with caution or combined 
with other criteria for ELL redesignation. 

An Evaluation to Determine the Effectiveness of the Elements of the District’s LEP 
Plan 

Despite the importance of evaluating districts’ language instructional programs for compliance 
with Title III requirements, we found that few studies have examined evaluation approaches for 
ELL programs implemented in states and districts. Therefore, we chose to review ELL program 
evaluation conducted by various states and districts and discuss how program evaluation can be 
conducted in ways that meaningfully affect the achievement of ELL students (Gonzalez, 2001; 
Iribarren, 2009). Research found that evaluations of ELL programs often gather information 
from various stakeholders, include components that address Title III requirements, and collect 
evaluation information from multiple data sources. According to Llosa and Slayton (2009), the 
design of an effective evaluation of ELL instructional program should incorporate the following 
four features: 1) an investigation of the context; 2) the use of multiple types and sources of data; 
3) the use of appropriate analytic tools; and 4) the use of extensive qualitative data. 
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Six Questions Guiding the Review 



1. What is the literature concerning the selection of a program/service for districts with 
low numbers of limited English proficient students and/or limited resources? For 
example, does the literature indicate that there is a program/service preference for 
schools or districts with very small numbers of students or limited resources? 

Our review found that schools adapt their instructional models to the size and the 
needs of their ELL population. Lor example, pull-out ESL models are adaptable to 
changing populations or schools that have new ELLs at different grade levels; 
therefore, this model is often implemented in low-incidence schools or to serve 
students who do not share the same first language (Valdez, Svedkauskaite, & 
McNabb, 2002). Han and Bridglall (2009) also reported that, given a small number 
of ELLs with diverse native languages, schools tended to favor pull-out ESL 
programs. 

Previous work finds that it is important to provide teacher education programs for 
ESL/bilingual teachers and also to provide non-ELL teachers with training in 
working with LLP students (Menken & Antunez, 2001). This training is particularly 
urgent in schools with smaller proportion of ELL students, as the teachers in these 
schools may be less racially diverse and receive less professional development 
related to teaching ELL students. 

2. What are the strengths and weaknesses of the researcher-identified program/service 
models? 

REL Central reviews the five most-frequently used ELL program models in the 
United States. The five models are assigned to two major categories: bilingual 
models and English-as-a-second-language (ESL) programs (Zelasko & Antunez, 
2000). The strengths and weaknesses of these program models are discussed on 
pages 7 to 10. 

3. What is the literature that describes evaluation approaches for identified 
program/service models ? What is the linkage between the instructional programs 
and the approach implemented to evaluate the effectiveness of the identified 
program/service ? 

Despite the importance of evaluating districts’ language instructional programs for 
compliance with Title III requirements, few studies have examined evaluation 
approaches and methodologies for this purpose. In this report we review ELL 
program evaluations conducted by various states and districts and discuss how 
program evaluation can be conducted in ways that meaningfully affect the 
achievement of ELL students. 

4. What elements should be included in a good evaluation plan for an LEP 
program/service ? 

ELL program evaluations typically share three common features (pp. 19-20) 
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1) evaluation procedures of language assistance programs often involve multiple 
stakeholders to gather information through written reviews, surveys and/or 
interviews; 

2) many evaluation plans include components that address the requirements of 
Title III; 

3) in the evaluation plans reviewed, evaluation information is often obtained 
from multiple data sources. 

Llosa and Slayton (2009) found that an evaluation of ELL program models should 
include an investigation of the context, the use of multiple types and sources of data, 
the use of appropriate analytic tools, and the use of extensive qualitative data. 

5. What guidance does the literature provide regarding how to use information about 
former LEP students as part of the evaluation of the district’s current LEP 
program/services ? 

Two CRESST reports argue that states/districts should examine their reclassification 
rates and evaluate the effects of their reclassification policies. The researchers 
recommend that states, districts, and schools monitor newly redesignated ELL 
students and maintain a tracking system to do so. Data from this practice could be 
used to evaluate potential consequences for reclassified and long-term ELL students, 
hence providing evidence to support or modify the states’ redesignation criteria. 

6. How should a district use local and statewide results of a state test as part of the 
evaluation of the program/services? 

In the evaluation plans reviewed, LEP program decision making in schools and 
districts is data driven. Therefore, the outcomes of state assessments should be 
included in the evaluation plan as one way to evaluate the effectiveness of an ELL 
program (Llosa & Slayton, 2009). Lor example, the Idaho LEP Program Evaluation 
Guidance (2006) included data from ELP assessment and academic achievement. 
Gonzalez (2001) assessed program effectiveness by comparing outcome indicators 
(e.g. achievement outcomes) for LEP students being served and for LEP students 
whose parents refused program services (pp. 19-20). 

This report provides a general overview of areas for Nebraska to consider when reviewing the 
LEP component plans in Nebraska districts. The literature reviewed represents only a fraction of 
available research. Therefore, readers are encouraged to directly read the cited articles and 
explore additional sources for further information. It is also important to note that the quality and 
quantity of the research vary considerably across the components. Lor example, for the 
component of LEP program evaluation, limited information and research is available. This 
limitation does not necessarily indicate a lower effect, but rather the need for more research in 
this area. Sample LEP program guidelines and evaluation plans from states and districts are 
provided in Appendix A and Appendix B. 
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Introduction 

The Nebraska Department of Education (NDE) requested information from REE Central’s 
reference desk on the research basis of the components of their required district EEP plan. As 
part of calculating state funding for a district, Nebraska requires districts to submit an EEP Plan, 
which details how they will work to educate students with limited English proficiency. The 
instructions for the plans specify four components that school districts must address when 
developing their plans: identification of Eimited English Proficient (EEP) students, instructional 
approaches, assessment of student progress toward English proficiency, and evaluation of the 
effectiveness of districts’ EEP programs (Schoonover, 2010). 

This report provides a review of the research on these four components of the EEP plans required 
by the state statue. 

Literature Search Methods 

REE Central conducted multiple searches to identify relevant, rigorous research for each of the 
four components. The resources searched included: Google Scholar, bibliographic databases (e.g. 
ERIC, JSTOR, Academic Search Premier, Educator’s Reference Complete, and Proquest), lES- 
supported organization websites (e.g. the Regional Educational Eaboratories website, and the 
What Works Clearinghouse), websites of nationally-known research and policy organizations, 
and reference lists of documents identified through searching. The initial searches used the terms 
“Eimited English Proficient” and “English Eanguage Eearners.” 

REE Central submitted a preliminary study outline and a list of articles found, as well as an 
annotated bibliography, to NDE for draft review. After NDE’s review of these initial materials, 
additional searches using more refined search terms were conducted to ensure that all relevant 
sources were obtained. 

This review examines the degree to which the components in the Nebraska EEP Plan are 
supported by research related to improving student achievement. 

Studies that have been included in the review also address the following questions, as requested 
by the state. 

1 . What is the literature concerning the selection of a program/service for districts 
with low numbers of limited English proficient students and/or limited 
resources? Eor example does the literature indicate that there is a 
program/service preference for schools or districts with very small numbers of 
students or limited resources? 

2. What are the strengths and weaknesses of the researcher- identified 
program/service models? 

3. What is the literature that describes evaluation approaches for identified 
program/service models? What is the linkage between the instructional 
programs and the approach implemented to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
identified program/service? 

4. What elements should be included in a good evaluation plan for an EEP 
program/service? 
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5. What guidance does the literature provide regarding how to use information 
about former LEP students as part of the evaluation of the district’s current 
LEP program/services? 

6. How should a district use local and statewide results of a state test as part of 
the evaluation of the program/services? 

Initial Review of Materials Found 

The initial literature searches identified articles, books and other documents such as conference 
proceedings, journal articles, and newsletters. REE Central researchers reviewed the abstracts of 
these materials to determine the relevance to the component and confirm that the material was a 
research piece. After reading each article or document, we categorized the articles into the four 
component areas. Although the majority of the documents are from 2000 through 2010, earlier 
documents were included in some instances if they were works from seminal authors and key 
organizations, or were cited in other studies that were included in the review. 

The articles included in this review varied in type and rigor and included meta-analyses of 
multiple studies, literature reviews, and single studies that used a variety of methods (i.e. quasi- 
experimental design, descriptive research). The method used, as well as how it was used, 
determines the nature of the conclusions that can be drawn. 

Findings: the Four Components 

Each of the component sections that follow begins with a general introduction as background for 
that component. The introductory material is followed by topical sections describing the relevant 
research. 

Identification of students with limited English proficiency 

Studies in this area focus on the criteria and processes used to identify ELL students. Two 
reports from the National Center for Research on Evaluation, Standards, and Student Testing 
(CRESST), provided a comprehensive review of the procedures of ELL identification and 
classification and offered recommendations for state policy and practice to assess ELL students. 
The other studies reviewed examined approaches and criteria to classify and reclassify ELLs. 

Definition of LEP Students 

NCLB defines LEP students as students who speak a native language other than English by 
foreign birth or ancestry, who live in an environment where the primary language is other than 
English, and who have difficulties with speaking, reading, writing, or understanding the English 
language that interfere with social interactions and academic tasks (NCLB, 2001). Limited 
English Proficient (LEP) and English Language Learner (ELL) are the terms most commonly 
used by states to describe students who are not fully fluent in English. Since NCLB uses the term 
LEP in its documentation, most states have aligned their terms and state definitions of ELL with 
those provided by NCLB. Because many states use both terms in state literature, documents, and 
official state definitions (e.g. Nebraska, as seen in Wolf et ah, 2008), these two terms are used 
interchangeably in the following sections of the review. 
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Identification of LEP students 

The identification of LEPs and ELLs is based on two sources of information: students’ language 
background information and their level of English proficiency (Abedi, 2008a). Therefore, 
identifying EEP students usually involves two steps: a Home Eanguage Survey (HES), and an 
English Eanguage Proficiency (EEP) test (Abedi, 2008a; Goldenberg & Rutherford-Quach, 

2010; Wolfet ah, 2008). 

HES, a brief questionnaire on which parents indicate what language or languages are spoken at 
home, has been commonly used by schools to identify EEE students. According to results of the 
Survey of the States’ Limited English Proficiency students, among the 54 state educational 
agencies surveyed, 90% asked parents to complete an HES (Kindler, 2002). Previous research, 
however, questioned the use of the HES as a single source for identifying EEE language 
proficiency and raised concerns regarding the validity of HES data (Abedi, 2007). The validity of 
a self-reported home language survey was questioned on the basis that parents might not provide 
accurate information, being concerned about equity of opportunities for their children (Abedi, 
Eord & Plummer, 1997; Abedi, 2008a) or might not accurately comprehend the survey items 
(Eittlejohn, 1998). Critics also argued that the sole use of home language surveys could over- 
identify students as EEEs because the use of a language other than English at home did not 
necessarily indicate that a student would have limited English proficiency (Eittlejohn, 1998). 

In addition to the information collected from an HES, student outcomes from EEP tests are used 
as criteria for the classification and reclassification of EEE students. According to Kindler 
(2002), 94% of the surveyed state educational agencies (51 of 54) asked their students to take 
EEP tests for EEE classification placement. Although an EEP assessment is an important aspect 
of the EEE identification process, researchers are concerned about the validity and reliability of 
EEP assessment outcomes. 

Disparities among the EEP tests developed prior to NCEB are one of the major causes of concern 
regarding the accuracy and consistency of the measures used to classify EEE students. Zehler, 
Hopstock, Eleishman, and Greniuk (1994) compared six most frequently used EEP tests for 1) 
content and structure, 2) test administration procedures, 3) theoretical bases, and 4) test validity 
and reliability. These tests were 1) Idea Proficiency Test (IPT)-I; 2) Eanguage Assessment Scales 
(EAS) 1C (Oral); Eanguage Assessment Battery (EAB) IIA; 4) Bilingual Syntax Measure (BSM) 
II; 5) Maculaitis Assessment Program (MAC), Eevel 2-3; and 6) Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test (PPVT)-Revised. They found these tests differed on all of the four areas compared. The 
tests also differed in types of tasks and specific item content. Eor tests that required the same 
type of response and similar item content, the test items were actually assessing different 
language skills as the scoring criteria focused on separate aspects of the response. This review 
also found that these tests differed on the definition of language proficiency, the target range of 
grade level, and the specific time limits (e.g. test length is fixed or determined by student’s 
responses). Del Vecchio and Guerrero (1995) reviewed five major EEP tests and reported similar 
findings. These tests varied with respect to test purpose, target age and language groups, test 
administration procedures, theoretical bases, and test reliability and validity (see also in Abedi, 
2008a). Even though these test reviews did not qualify or criticize the existing EEP tests, they 
suggested that states or districts should weigh the pros and cons of the various EEP tests and 
select the test best suited to the needs of their students, teachers, programs, and schools. 
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In order to comply with NCLB requirements, states have recognized the importance of alignment 
of constructs between their ELP standards and assessments used to classify ELL students. As a 
result, post-NCLB ELP assessments were development by four consortia of states: Mountain 
West Assessment Consortium (MW AC), Pennsylvania Enhanced Assessment Group (PA LAG), 
State Collaborative on Assessment & Student Standards (SCASS) Consortium, and World-Class 
Instructional Design and Assessment (WIDA) Consortium. These new ELP assessments include 
Mountain West Assessment Consortium (MW AC) assessment. Comprehensive English 
Language Learning Assessment (CELLA), English Language Development Assessment 
(ELDA), and Comprehension and Communication in English State-to-State for English 
Language Learners (ACCESS for ELLs®). The test developers have carefully examined and 
revised as necessary the content and psychometric properties of these post-NCLB ELP tests. In 
the case of ELDA, for example, ELP standards were developed based on previously existing 
state-level standards, which became the theoretical construct of the ELDA. Eield tests data were 
analyzed to provide validity and reliability evidence. Additionally, relationships between the 
ELDA, the Language Assessment Survey (LAS), the New IDEA Proficiency Test (New IPT), 
and teacher ratings of student proficiency were examined using multitrait multimethod analyses. 
The fact that ELDA scores were more closely associated with the teacher ratings was considered 
evidence of test validity because ELDA was designed to measure classroom language ability. 
Item bias/fairness was first addressed at the item development stage where a trained review 
expert examined potential test items and recommended modifications or the removal of 
potentially problematic items. Differential item functioning (DIE) analyses were further 
conducted using the field test data. Relatively few items were found to have DIE and of these, 
only a few were removed after close consideration of the item content (Lara et ah, 2007; Wolf et 
ah, 2008). 

In summary, test developers of these new assessments have addressed potential validity 
questions through applied research. They have also incorporated attention to bias at both the item 
design stage and at the field trial stage, and used a rigorous screening process. In addition, the 
developers compared the tests against multiple validity criteria rather than against a single 
criterion. All of these efforts have built a strong foundation for the new ELP assessments as a 
tool to identify and classify ELL students (Wolf et ah, 2008). 

Recent articles have addressed other issues that also influence the accurate identification of ELL 
students. According to Wolf et al. (2008), 16 states allow local districts to choose an ELP test 
from a list of approved assessments. This practice may raise issues of comparability regarding 
levels of proficiency determined using different tests. In other words, students may be classified 
at different proficiency levels within a state, depending on the test that a student takes. If 
districts/schools use multiple tests to classify ELL students. Wolf and her colleagues suggest that 
evidence for the comparability of the constructs and cut score settings among these tests should 
be provided to justify the local decisions on classification of ELLs. In addition, a number of 
states use the same ELP test to identify ELL students and to monitor the progress of students’ 
English language development. This requires states to employ different validation procedures for 
their assessment systems. If one test is used to serve multiple purposes, validity evidence should 
be offered for each intended use (Wolf et al., 2008). 

Early research indicated that the use of other factors also influenced decisions on ELL 
classification and reclassification. These factors included socioeconomic status (SES), ethnicity, 
parent education, teacher evaluation, parent opinion and consultation, and performance in basic 
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skills (Abedi, 2004; Grissom, 2004). Kindler (2002) found that, among the 54 state educational 
agencies surveyed, over 80% made use of teacher observation, teacher interviews, and parent 
information in the identification of ELL students, and 60% or more used student records, student 
grades, informal assessments, and referrals. She reported that sixteen states used state-developed 
achievement tests. Criterion-referenced tests were used in 21 states, and 19 states used other 
assessments, including portfolios, cognitive assessments, reading/writing evaluations, and a 
variety of locally-designed tests. States now rely on more data-driven sources to make decisions 
for classification and reclassification. 

Although different systems or criteria have been used for classifying and reclassifying ELL 
students within and across states (Abedi, Lord, Hofstetter, & Baker, 2000; Rivera, Stansfield, 
Scialdone, & Sharkey, 2000; Linquanti, 2001), the CRESST report (Wolf et ah, 2008) suggested 
that states and school districts adopt a uniform approach in determining a student’s level of 
English proficiency to make sure that one student classified as ELL at one school will be 
similarly classified at another school. 

Instructional Approaches 

National achievement data indicate an achievement gap between ELLs and their non-ELL peers. 
Lor example, on the 2007 National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), there is a 36- 
point discrepancy between the average reading score (188 out of 500) for fourth grade ELLs and 
the average score (224) of their non-ELL peers (U.S. Department of Educaiton, Institute of 
Education Science, National Center for Education Statistics [NCES], 2007; Slavin & Cheung, 
2003; Movit, Petrykowska, & Woodruff, 2010). Although there is a clear need for research 
examining factors that contribute to the gap in student achievement, there is limited knowledge 
about the quality of instruction and the actual amount of support ELLs receive (Goldenberg, 
2008). This section reviews the research focusing on: 

1) instructional methods used to teach ELLs in diverse content areas, 

2) description of different instructional models designed for ELLs, 

3) the effectiveness of LEP program models. 

Instructional Methods 

Research on instructional practices has examined a wide variety of different methods, 
techniques, and strategies for promoting the literacy skills of ELLs. Genesee, Lindholm-Leary, 
Saunders, and Christian (2005) categorized ELL literacy instructions into three approaches: 1) 
direct instruction, which entails the explicit instruction of specific literacy skills and strategies; 2) 
interactive instruction, mediated through interaction with other learners or teachers; and 3) 
process-based instruction, which emphasizes engagement in the authentic use of written 
language for communication. 

Direct and interactive instruction are frequently combined: direct skill instruction is often 
included in interactive learning environments (Doherty, Hilberg, Pinal & Tharp, 2003; Saunders 
& Goldenberg, 1999; see also in Genesee et ah, 2005). Saunders and Goldenberg (1999) found 
that interactive and direct instruction should be combined in ELL classrooms, because they 
provide instruction in specific reading and writing skills within interactive contexts. 

Direct instruction and interactive instruction have also been found effective in previous studies 
(e.g., McLaughlin et ah, 2000; Saunders & Goldenberg, 1999; What Works Clearinghouse, 
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2006). August and Shanahan (2006) found that substantial instruction in key components of 
reading, such as phonemic awareness, phonics, fluency, vocabulary, and text comprehension, has 
a positive influence on the literacy development of ELLs. A reading study (Carlo et ah, 2004) 
found that teaching academically useful words to ELLs enhanced fifth graders’ knowledge of the 
words taught, depth of vocabulary knowledge, understanding of multiple meanings, and reading 
comprehension. The underlying principles of this intervention are that new words should be 
encountered in meaningful text, that words should be encountered in varying contexts, and that 
word knowledge should involve spelling, pronunciation, morphology, and syntax as well as 
depth of meaning. Baumann and Graves (2010) also examined the importance of teaching 
academic vocabulary and found that content-area teachers use a categorized academic 
vocabulary for instruction. Additionally, Bauer and Manyak (2008) found that that the social 
contexts and social interactions of language should be emphasized in a language-rich classroom 
environment. They concluded that classrooms should be places where students could take 
linguistic risks through classroom interaction. These findings suggest that it may be feasible to 
improve comprehension outcomes for ELL students in mixed classes by teaching word analysis 
and vocabulary learning strategies. 

In contrast, the effectiveness of process-based instruction still remains questionable. Researchers 
who examined process-based instruction found that simply exposing students to literacy-rich 
learning environments was not sufficient to promote acquisition of the specific skills that 
comprise reading and writing. They found that focused and explicit instruction in particular skills 
and sub-skills was called for if ELLs are to become efficient and effective readers and writers 
(Kucer & Silva, 1999; Genesee et ah, 2005). 

Other researchers examined the impact of various ELL instructional methods on content area 
subjects other than reading and writing; e.g., social science, math, and science.Yet, the research 
community has not reached a consensus regarding the best practices for schools and districts 
(Thomas & Collier, 2002). A recent study from Chang, Singh and Liler (2009) examined the 
effects of classroom achievement grouping practices on the early mathematics performance of 
ELL students. This study indicated a significant negative effect of achievement grouping on ELL 
students. Cirillo, Bruna, and Herbel-Eisenmann (2010) investigated linguistic challenges that 
ELL students faced in their math education. Other researchers studied the use of cooperative 
learning (Campbell & Rowan, 1997); use of the native language (De la Cruz, 1998); 
development of language skills (Ron, 1999); and use of visual representations and manipulatives 
(De la Cruz, 1998). 

Recent studies have focused on diverse approaches to developing an effective instructional 
environment for teaching social studies curriculum to ELLs. Lor example. Brown (2007) 
investigated the difficult nature of social studies texts and found that the following concrete 
strategies make social study texts more comprehensible for ELLs: 1) content maps, 2) outlines of 
a unit, 3) guiding questions, and 4) simplified text. Szpara and Ahmad (2007) examined a multi- 
tiered approach to meet the needs of ELLs in mainstream social studies classrooms. They 
concluded that teachers should 1) provide ELL students with social and cultural support, 2) use 
Cognitive Academic Language Learning Approach^ to provide explicit instruction to help 



^ The Cognitive Academic Language Learning Approach (CALLA) is an ELL instructional model based on 
cognitive theory and research. The purpose of CALLA is to improve ELLs’ academic achievement by teaching them 
essential academic content, fostering their language development and focusing on explicit instruction in learning 
strategies (Chamot & O’Malley, 1999). 
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students comprehend in-depth content, and 3) reduce cognitive load to make social studies 
curricula more accessible to ELL students. 

Researchers have also examined methods that teachers can use to improve the effectiveness of 
science education for ELL students. Himmel, Short, Richards, and Echevarria (2009) found that 
lesson planning and delivery of science instruction should include approaches such as the 
Sheltered Instruction Observation Protocol Model (SIOP). The SIOP Model provides teachers a 
systematic way to address and accommodate the language and academic learning needs of ELL 
students. When delivering lessons, teachers using SIOP paid close attention to building 
background knowledge and ensuring that ELL learners comprehended the input (Echevarria, 
Vogt, & Short, 2004). Honnert and Bozan (2005) reported the positive impact of teaching 
summarization on ELL students’ science achievement. They found that teaching summarization 
as a reading strategy increased students' abilities to acquire and use information and better 
comprehend science concepts. In combination with other vocabulary attainment activities, 
teaching summarization enhanced the students' ability to apply information to discussions, 
laboratory reports, and projects. Edmonds (2009) noted that cultural differences impeded the 
science education of ELL and suggested that teachers engage students through knowledge of 
their native culture. Teachers also should provide outlines and visual aids to make lectures and 
lessons more clear for ELLs. Her findings suggest that student collaboration and visual 
communication methods can encourage ELLs to engage in class discussions. Greathouse and 
Lincoln (2008) also found that the use of visual aids and an emphasis on students’ prior 
experiences help convey information to ELL students. These findings suggest that experiential 
learning can help ELLs understand science terminology. 

LEP Program Models 

Zelasko and Antunez (2000) reviewed the program models for ELLs and put them into two 
major categories: bilingual models and English-as-a-second-language (ESL) programs. The 
former employs native language instruction as students develop English language proficiency, 
whereas the latter uses only English as a medium to provide comprehensive instruction. Among 
the existing program models, five are frequently used in schools in the United States (Zelasko & 
Antunez, 2000). These models differ regarding the underlying goals, the degree to which 
students’ first language is used and maintained, resources and local conditions required, and the 
manner in which they are implanted at different grade level (Genesee, 1999). Most schools use a 
combination of approaches and adapt their instructional models to the size and the needs of their 
ELL population. 

The following section reviews the features of five ELL program models: 

1 . Two-way immersion, 

2. Developmental bilingual education, 

3. Transitional bilingual education, 

4. Sheltered Instruction or structured immersion, and 

5. Pull-out ESL. 

Bilingual Models 

1. Two-way immersion programs, also known as two-way bilingual and dual language immersion 
programs (Genesee, 1999), strive to develop bilingualism in ELLs and English-proficient 
students. Two-way immersion programs usually start in kindergarten or first grade and continue 
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for four to six years. Most programs typically include 50% native English speakers and 50% 
ELLs who share the same native language and require that the non-English language be used for 
at least 50% of instruction (Genesee, 1999; Sugarman & Howard, 2001). 

This model incorporates native speakers of English into EEE instruction; hence it results in 
language proficiency in both English and another language. Two-way immersion also promotes 
cultural awareness and the value of bilingualism. This model is feasible in schools with large 
populations of EEEs that share the same first language. It works best when English and the first 
language have equal status and are integrated into ah domains of schooling. In addition, two-way 
immersion requires qualified staff member who are proficient in least one language, certified in 
content areas, and able to integrate content with language objective (Mikow-Porto, Humphries, 
Egelson, O’Connell & Teague, 2004). 

2. Developmental bilingual education programs are also known as late-exit bilingual programs. 
Described as additive programs, developmental bilingual programs aim to develop EEE students’ 
first language while helping them to acquire English proficiency and master academic content 
knowledge. To achieve this goal, this model usually starts in kindergarten or first grade, and 
gradually transitions the language of instruction from the first language of EEEs to English as 
students’ English language skills develop (Genesee, 1999). This model works best in schools 
with a stable population of EEEs who speak a common native language. Since prior research 
indicates that EEEs may need four to seven years of bilingual instruction to close the 
achievement gap (Mikow-Porto et ah, 2004), an ideal developmental bilingual program should 
be implemented through high school. 

Research has found that developmental bilingual programs promoted the long-term cognitive 
development of EEE students, especially when their first language was developed through 
Piaget’s formal operations stage at puberty (Genesee, 1999; Mikow-Porto et ah, 2004). This 
model uses students’ first language to engage them in cognitively challenging work and English 
as a second language to engage students in meaningful content. Studies have found that 
developmental bilingual programs were one of the most effective EEE models in leading to 
increased academic achievement (Thomas & Collier, 1997; Genesee, 1999). 

3. Transitional bilingual education program, also known as early-exit bilingual education, is the 
most common form of bilingual program for EEEs in the United States (Genesee, 1999). The 
purpose of this model is to increase students’ academic achievement while learning English as a 
second language. A transitional bilingual program usually starts in kindergarten, using students’ 
first language and English for instruction at the beginning of the program. Students’ first 
language skills are developed to a limited extent and are phased out once they obtain language 
proficiency in English. Most students in this program are mainstreamed into regular classrooms 
within three years (Genesee, 1999; Montecel & Cortez, 2002). 

Eike the developmental bilingual model, transitional bilingual programs require that a stable 
population of EEEs share the same first language. This model works well in schools where 
teachers in the transitional bilingual program are proficient in both languages and know how to 
employ sheltered instruction strategies to provide effective instruction and meaningful activities. 
Due to the transitional nature of this model, schools/districts also need to provide follow-up 
programs to ensure that former EEEs perform as well as their English-speaking peers after they 
are redesignated. 
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ESL Models 



4. Sheltered instruction or structured immersion integrates aeademie eontent objeetives and 
language development goals. This model is appropriate when serving ELLs with a variety of 
language backgrounds as well as students at different ELP levels. Instruction in this model is 
delivered in English and adapted to students’ proficiency level. The focus of sheltered instruction 
is on the content- area curriculum. It incorporates content clues, such as demonstrations, graphic 
organizers and visual aids, into instruction to make content more accessible to EEE students. 

This model also emphasizes teacher-student interaction, which is characterized by discussion, 
sufficient wait time to encourage student responses, explicit teaching, and the use of meaningful 
activities to practice conversational skills (Genesee, 1999). 

This program works well at different grade levels. As it integrates content and language 
objectives, this model requires districts to create grade-level curricula for each subject area with 
well-defined objectives and standards. In addition, sheltered instruction requires teachers to use 
strategies to make instruction comprehensible to EEE students. Teachers in this program need to 
receive training in sheltered instruction strategies, ESE methodologies, and second-language 
acquisition processes, as well as training in content areas. This model works best in schools and 
districts that allow students to enter mainstream classes one subject at a time, as well as those 
that offer programs to support former EEEs after they have been mainstreamed (Genesee, 1999). 

5. Pull-out ESL focuses on students’ English language acquisition only. In this program, students 
leave mainstream classrooms to spend part of their day receiving small-group ESE instruction. 
The amount of time EEEs spend in pull-out classes varies from 30 minutes per day up to half a 
day (Thomas & Collier, 1997). Eike content-based ESE, this model works best when students are 
grouped by language proficiency level (e.g.. Pre-functional, Beginning, Intermediate, Advanced, 
and Eluent English Proficient). Pull-out ESE is adaptable to changing populations or schools that 
have new EEEs at different grade levels; therefore, this model is often implemented in low- 
incidence schools or to serve students who do not share the same first language (Valdez, 
Svedkauskaite, & McNabb, 2002). 

Rolstad, Mahoney and Glass (2005) found that pull-out ESE was among the least effective 
programs in providing comprehensive academic skill development. A disadvantage is that 
pulling students out can waste instructional time and students will miss class work while they are 
gone. If pull-out instruction is not closely coordinated with the content taught in the mainstream 
classroom, EEE students may fall behind in content areas while improving their English 
language skills. In this case, it is extremely important for ESE teachers to work closely with 
classroom teachers to ensure that the students are not being graded down for missed work. 

A summary of program model features appears in Table 1. 
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Table 1: Features of Five ELL Program Models Implemented in the United States. 



ELL Program Model 


Program Leatures 


Two-way immersion 


• Result in language proficiency in both English and the first language. 

• Promote cultural awareness and the value of bilingualism. 

• Feasible in schools with large populations of ELLs that share the same 
first language. 

• Require qualified staff members proficient in least one language, 
certified in content areas, and able to integrate content with language 
objective. 


Developmental bilingual education 


• Promote the long-term cognitive development of ELL students. 

• Develop ELL students’ first language while helping them to acquire 
English proficiency and master academic content knowledge 

• Can be difficult for schools with high student mobility. 

• Require qualified bilingual staff. 

• An ideal developmental bilingual program should be implemented 
through high school. 


Transitional bilingual education 


• Increase students’ academic achievement while learning English as a 
second language. 

• Most students are mainstreamed into regular classrooms within three 
years. 

• Does not work well in schools with students from multiple language 
backgrounds. 

• Require qualified bilingual teachers. 

• Schools/districts also need to provide follow-up programs to ensure 
that former ELLs perform as well as their English-speaking peers after 
they are redesignated. 


Sheltered Instruction or structured 
immersion 


• Work well when serving ELLs with a variety of language background 
as well as students at different ELP levels 

• Promote teacher-student interaction. 

• Teachers need to receive training in sheltered instruction strategies, 
ESL methodologies, and second language acquisition processes, as 
well as training in content areas. 

• Works best in schools and districts that allow students to enter 
mainstream classes one subject at a time. 

• Schools/districts need to offer programs to support former ELLs after 
they have been mainstreamed. 


Pull-out ESL 


• Adaptable to changing populations or schools that have new ELLs at 
different grade levels. 

• Work well in low incidence schools or to serve students who do not 
share the same first language. 

• Can waste instructional time and students will miss class work while 
they are gone. 

• ESL teaches need to work closely with classroom teachers to ensure 
that the students are not being graded down for missed work. 



Effectiveness of LEP Program Models 

Prior research indicated that schools with language-related instructional programs help promote 
ELL students’ academic achievement. More recent studies found that bilingual fluency has a 
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positive impact on student outcomes, including higher math and reading scores (Golash-Boza, 
2005; Fortes & Hao, 2002); greater cognitive flexibility and abstract thinking skills (Rumbaut, 
1995); and access to positive cultural capital in students’ families and communities (Fortes & 
Rumbaut, 2001). 

A meta-analysis conducted by Rolstad, Mahoney and Glass (2005) provided a comprehensive 
review of ELL program effectiveness. The analysis found that bilingual education was more 
beneficial for ELL students than all-English approaches. Students in long-term developmental 
bilingual programs had higher achievement scores than those in short-term transitional bilingual 
programs. After controlling for ELL status, this study reported a small positive effect for 
bilingual program with a .23 effect size, while the outcome measures in the native language 
program resulted in a positive effect size .86. This meta-analysis reported that bilingual 
education outperformed English-only approaches in increasing outcomes of student academic 
achievement both in English and in their native language. These findings were also found in a 
study by Collier and Thomas (2004), who concluded that such language programs should be 
implemented for at least six to eight years in order for the long-term benefits on ELL students’ 
academic performance to become apparent. 

Despite the research evidence in favor of long-term bilingual instruction (Collier & Thomas, 
2004; Rolstad et ah, 2005), the effectiveness of various ELL program models remains the subject 
of debate. Although there may be a basis to claim that one program model is more effective than 
another in certain situations, the choice is often made at the local level after careful consideration 
of the needs of the students involved and the resources available. Han and Bridglall (2009) 
reported that, given a small number of ELLs with diverse native languages, schools tended to 
favor the pull-out ESL program. In addition, they found that transitional or remedial language 
programs designed to quickly move ELL students into English-only instruction were still 
prevalent in the United States. 

It is therefore important to consider various factors that ultimately influence the type of program 
most likely to be appropriate and effective in a given situation. These factors include school 
characteristics, student characteristics, and district or school resources. It is notable that schools 
with varying concentrations of ELL students have different characteristics at school, principal 
and teacher levels, hence affecting their selection of instructional models. Lor example, schools 
with a low concentration of ELL students are less likely to provide language instruction in 
students’ native languages and adapt instruction to students’ individual needs (Zehler et ah, 
2003). 

This finding is supported by a study (Cosentino de Cohen, Deterding, & Clewell, 2005) that 
analyzed national data from the 1999-2000 Schools and Staffing Survey for public elementary 
schools. This study found that nearly 70% of ELL students were enrolled in only 10% of the U.S. 
elementary schools, with an average of 47% of ELLs in schools with more than 25% ELLs in the 
student population (High-LEF schools) and 5% in schools with fewer than 25% ELLs in the 
student population (Low-LEF schools). Low-LEF schools tended to be smaller suburban and 
rural schools where students were mostly white. As compared to High-LEF schools, Low-LEF 
schools offered fewer remedial programs, less parental outreach and support, and less native- 
language instruction. In addition, these schools were less likely to use standardized processes to 
identify LEF students and to provide specialized instruction. It was reported that High-LEF 
schools were three times more likely to use ELL students’ native language in instruction than 
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Low-LEP schools. Principals and teachers from Low-LEP schools tended to be less racially and 
ethnically diverse and earned less than their counterparts in High-EEP schools. Teachers in Eow- 
EEP schools were less likely to hold ESE/bilingual certification in addition to their main 
certification. These teachers also reported receiving less professional development in content, 
methods and assessments than their peers in High-EEP schools. 

These findings point to the importance of improving teacher education programs for 
ESE/bilingual teachers and also to providing non-EEE teachers with training in working with 
EEP students (Menken & Antunez, 2001). This training is particularly urgent in Eow-EEP 
schools, as the teachers in these schools are less racially diverse and receive less professional 
development related to teaching EEE students. 

Pedagogical Knowledge and Skills in an Effective Teacher Education Program 

Research has found that for EEE students to effectively comprehend and participate in 
curriculum and instruction, teachers must use methods tailored for these students (Abedi & 
Herman, 2010; Zehr, 2010). Additionally, there is a growing consensus among English language 
educators that teachers of EEEs require specialized skills in order to accommodate their students 
(Antunez, 2002). White, Makkonen and Stewart (2010) select six topics to organize the 
pedagogical knowledge and skills that appear important for general education teachers to know 
and be able to do to support EEE students. The knowledge and skills covered under each of these 
six topics and supporting literature are identified below. 

1 . Recognizing or supporting diversity. Teachers of EEEs need specialized knowledge and 
skills related to 1) making content comprehensible; 2) integrating language with content 
instruction; 3) respecting and incorporating first languages; 4) recognizing how culture 
and language intersect with classroom participation; and 5) understanding the needs of 
students with different levels of formal schooling (Antunez, 2002; Menken & Eook, 
2000 ). 

2. Differentiating instruction. Teachers of EEE students should use differential instruction 
to ensure that the class is challenging and appropriate for students at multiple 
developmental levels (Adams & Pierce, 2003). Brooks and Thurston (2010) found that 
small-group work in middle school content area classes led to more frequent academic 
language production among EEE students than when using whole class instruction. 
Eurther, teaching mathematics with primary language assistance from an instructional 
aide or the teacher is positively correlated with higher mathematics achievement among 
English language learners (Williams et al. 2007). 

3. Selecting approaches, materials or curricula. Eanguage, as the medium of instruction, 
serves a critical function in education. Therefore, both EEE teachers and general 
education teachers need to be able to plan and implement instruction that simultaneously 
incorporates both language lessons and content lessons (August & Shanahan, 2006; 
Gersten, et ah, 2007; Himmel, Short, Richards, & Echevarria, 2009). 

4. Knowing language acquisition theories and strategies. General education teachers need 
an understanding of language and language acquisition if they are to support EEE 
students. These skills include knowing “basic constructs of bilingualism and second 
language development, the nature of language proficiency, the role of the first language 
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and culture in learning, and the demands that mainstream education places on culturally 
diverse students” (Clair & Adger, 1999, p. 2). Filmore and Snow (2000) suggest that 
teachers should have knowledge of a number of topics regarding oral and written 
language (e.g., the basic units of language, complexity of English spelling, patterns of 
rhetorical structure). Teachers not only need to be able to model and recognize proper 
grammar, they “need to be able to explain grammatical errors in ways that can help ELLs 
edit their writing” (Eucas & Grinberg, 2008, p. 617). Additionally, in order to teach the 
language of a discipline (e.g., vocabulary, narrative styles), teachers need to understand 
the particular linguistic characteristics, features and structure of the discourse used in any 
discipline area they are teaching (Aguirre-Munoz & Amabisca, 2010). Research also 
finds that teacher preparation coursework and experiences need to focus squarely on the 
linguistic characteristics, features and structure of the language used in effective teaching 
(Eucas & Grinberg, 2008). 

5. Communicating with students and families. It is essential to communicate with families in 
order to develop the most comprehensive and accurate understanding of individual 
students’ first and second language acquisition and school history. EEE students’ 
backgrounds are so diverse that there is no simple one-size-fits-all solution to providing 
appropriate supports and interventions for EEE students (Short & Eitzsimmons, 2000). 
Communicating with students and fa mi lies helps avoid misconceptions about language 
skills and academic knowledge and builds trust and understanding. Additionally, teachers 
should model respect for and an interest in cultural and language diversity. Teachers can 
inquire about and invite EEE students to bring their experiences into the classroom, for 
example, ask about trips back to their home countries and listen to EEE students talk 
proudly about what they did and saw on their trips back home. When the opposite occurs, 
that is, teachers or administrators criticizing EEE students and their families for leaving 
on trips to their homeland, EEE students feel alienated and unattached (Hall, Ozerk, 
Zulfiqar & Tan, 2002). 

6. Assessing students’ language status and development. Informal assessment skills are 
particularly important for teachers to be able to recognize EEE students’ expressive and 
receptive language proficiencies. To support EEE students, teachers need to be able to 
distinguish between “Basic Interpersonal Communication Skills” (BIGS) and the ability 
to use language in “school subject matter learning” (Hakuta, Butler & Witt, 2000, p. 3). 

In conversational situations, EEE students can use BIGS and appear to be proficient 
language users; however, learning through reading and writing in subject area courses 
requires different grammar, rhetoric, and vocabulary than is necessary for BIGS. 

Teachers who can assess student strengths and needs in academic language skills will be 
better able to help EEEs engage in and with learning activities and materials. 

Additionally, teachers need to be able to uncover and help students build relevant 
background knowledge. Although English language learners may already possess 
background knowledge, it may be for other topics and/or hard to express in English 
(Short &Eitzsimmons, 2007). 

In summary, teaching English language learners requires the coupling of effective principles of 

instruction with modifications reflecting the needs of non-native speakers (Gersten, Baker, 

Haager, & Graves, 2005). 
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Characteristics of an Effective ELL Program 

Research studies have identified a number of program factors and instructional characteristics 
that promote the academic success of ELLs. Programs that are relatively effective had the 
following characteristics (Genesee et al. 2005, p. 377): 

1. A positive school environment (Montecel & Cortez, 2002). School leadership teams can 
help create a school-wide environment that supports effective teaching and successful 
student outcomes (Movit, Petrykowska, & Woodruff, 2010). 

2. A curriculum that was meaningful and academically challenging, incorporated higher 
order thinking (Doherty et ah, 2003; Montecel & Cortez, 2002), was thematically 
integrated (Montecel & Cortez, 2002), established a clear alignment with standards and 
assessment (Doherty et ah, 2003; Montecel & Cortez, 2002), and was consistent and 
sustained over time. 

3. A program model that was grounded in sound theory and best practices associated with 
an enriched, not remedial, instructional model (Montecel & Cortez, 2002). 

4. Teachers in bilingual programs who understood theories about bilingualism and second 
language development as well as the goals and rationale for the model in which they were 
teaching (Montecel & Cortez, 2002). 

5. The use of cooperative learning and high-quality exchanges between teachers and 
students (e.g., Doherty et ah, 2003; Montecel & Cortez, 2002). 

Assessment of ELL Students’ Progress Toward Mastering the English Language 

ELL students need reliable and valid measures to determine their language progress, as the 
outcome determines ELL instruction, classification, progress reporting and promotion (Abedi, 
2008a). In addition, ELL students’ level of English proficiency is an important criterion in 
determining their readiness for participating in a state’s academic assessments. The importance 
of adequately assessing ELL students’ level of English proficiency is stated in the NCLB 
legislation, which required that schools receiving Title III funding assess ELL students using 
reliable and valid measures (NCLB, 2001). This section reviews measures of ELL students’ 
English proficiency and their limitations, and discusses the use of assessment results as a 
criterion to redesignate ELL students. 

Two types of assessments have been used to measure ELL students’ language progress: 
standardized achievement tests and English Language Proficiency (LLP) tests. Kindler (2002) 
found that over 94% of state educational agencies used ELP tests results to classify and 
reclassify ELL students, whereas 76% of them (41 of 54) adopted achievement tests to measure 
ELL progress. More recent studies, however, have questioned the use of achievement test results 
for this purpose, saying that the content-based achievement tests were designed to assess only 
English-speaking students’ content knowledge (Mahoney & MacSwan, 2005; Abedi, 2008a). As 
a result, few states are currently using standardized achievement tests to classify and reclassify 
ELLs. 

Standardized Achievement Tests 

Researchers have suggested that standardized achievement tests not be used to assess ELL 
students for classification and promotion purposes as the only criterion (Wolf et ah, 2008). State 
content-based assessments that are used for No Child Left Behind Act (NCLB, 2001) Title I 
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accountability purposes are mainly constructed and field tested for English speaking students. 
Therefore, these tests may be subjective to linguistic factors that could seriously undermine their 
validity for ELLs. Abedi (2006) reviewed the current assessments for EEEs and found that 
unnecessary linguistic complexity of test items could be an additional source of measurement 
error in using standardized achievement tests for EEE students. Young (2009) found that 
construct-irrelevant variance was introduced when EEEs had difficulty in understanding the test 
item on a content assessment. He then summarized other researchers’ work in which the use of 
language might not be fully accessible to EEEs in a content-based assessment (p. 124): 

1. Unfamiliar vocabulary that is not related to the target construct (August, Carlo, Dressier, 
& Snow, 2005; Bailey et ah, 2007; Martinieho, 2008), 

2. Cultural references or idiomatic expressions that are not equally familiar to all students 
(Martinieho, 2008), 

3. Syntax that may be confusing or ambiguous (Abedi, 2006; Martinieho, 2008), 

4. Eow-frequency, long, or morphologically complex words and long sentences (Abedi, 
2006; Martinieho, 2008), 

5. Sentence structure that may be confusing or difficult for students to follow (Abedi & 
Eord, 2001; Martinieho, 2008) and 

6. Syntax or vocabulary that is above the test’s target grade level (Borgioli, 2008). 

In addition, language factors may interact with test items in achievement tests (Solano-Elores & 
Trumbull, 2003). This study found that linguistically complex items as a source of measurement 
error led students to misinterpret and misunderstand test questions. 

Studies found that testing accommodations is a useful approach for mitigating the language 
effect on content-based achievement tests (Young et ah, 2008; Abedi, Hofstetter & Eord, 2004). 
Eor EEEs, an accommodation refers to a change to testing, procedures, test materials, or the 
testing situation to allow students to participate in an assessment (Wihner, Rivera, & Acosta, 
2008). Although ah states provide guidelines for testing accommodations for EEEs, researchers 
found that the guidelines often lack a sound research basis for recommending specific 
accommodations that are relevant to the educational needs of EEEs (Abedi & Gandara, 2006). 
Rivera, Collum, Wihner, and Sia (2006) found that only 44 of the 75 testing accommodations 
recommended by states were relevant to the needs of EEEs. 

Research findings on the effectiveness of testing accommodations for EEEs are mixed and 
inconclusive. Therefore, decisions about which accommodations to use, for whom, and under 
what circumstances are based on limited empirical evidence for their effectiveness and validity. 
Sireci, Ei, and Scarpati (2003) conducted a meta-analysis of EEE testing accommodations and 
found that linguistic modification of test items is the most promising testing accommodation for 
EEEs. Abedi, Hofstetter and Eord (2004) did a comprehensive review of the current test 
accommodation strategies for EEEs and concluded that (p. 17): 

1) The language assessment should match students’ primary language of instruction. 
Therefore, translating test items from English into other languages is not an effective 
accommodation strategy when students have learned the subject in English. 

2) The effectiveness of test accommodations is affected by students’ background factors, 
such as English reading proficiency and the length of time in the United States. 

3) Einguistic modification of test items is an effective accommodation strategy. The 
performance gap between EEEs and other students is narrowed by reducing the use of 
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low-frequency vocabulary and complex language structures that are incidental to the 
content knowledge assessed. 

4) Customized glossaries can be used as an effective and valid alternative to commercial 
dictionaries for all students, helping ELLs while not affecting the scores of English- 
proficiency students. 

In addition to psychometric concerns with the use of achievement tests for EEE classification 
and reclassification, researchers could not reach consensus on the level of student performance 
above which a student is considered language proficient. Eor example, Grissom (2004) 
recommended that a cut-off score at the 36'^ percentile point or higher on a standardized norm- 
referenced test be used for a student to exit from EEE status, whereas a report by the U.S. 
General Accounting Office (2001) recommended that a student be considered English proficient 
with a score above the 50* percentile on a standardized achievement test. Another study from 
Einquanti (2001) reported that the EEE reclassification cutoff scores in seven California districts 
ranged from the 33'^'* percentile to the 40* percentile. There was never an agreement across these 
early studies on which cutoff scores imply an acceptable level of proficiency. 

English Language Proficiency (ELP) Tests 

NCEB requires that schools receiving Title I funding annually assess EEE students’ level of 
English proficiency in reading, writing, speaking and listening. Additionally, these schools are 
required to use valid and reliable assessments that incorporate the concept of academic language, 
and align the content of EEP assessments with the states’ EEP standards (NCEB, 2001). 

Traditional language assessments may not be adequate to meet the mandates of NCEB. Del 
Vecchio and Guerrero (1995) reviewed five commonly-used EEP tests and questioned the 
construct definition and reliability of the classifications resulting from the tests. A wide range of 
disparities including test purposes, age and language group, administration, scoring, and 
theoretical foundations are reported in this handbook, which challenges the accuracy and 
consistency of these measures to classify EEEs. 

The current focus of NCEB Title III EEP assessment is on “academic English” (Abedi, 2008a). 
Considering that EEP assessments may be used as one criterion in making a variety of academic 
decisions about EEE students, the constructs addressed by EEP assessments should reflect 
language ability required in an academic context. The document (U.S. Department of Education, 
Office of Elementary and Secondary Education, 2004) also indicated that EEP assessments 
should be aligned with the state’s EEP standards. 

More recently, language testing researchers have reported that many EEP tests fail in addressing 
the development of academic English language skills that EEE students need to succeed in 
school settings (e.g. Bailey & Butler, 2003; Garcia, McKoon, & August, 2006; Wolf et al. 2008). 
Stevens, Butler, and Castellon-Wellington (2000) examined the relationship between language 
proficiency and student performance on standardized content- area tests. They compared the type 
of language assessed in the Eanguage Assessment Scales (EAS) and the language used in a 
standardized social study test for the seventh grade. The researchers found that the language 
assessment test used more general language, whereas the content test had more academic 
language characteristics. In other words, the EAS used less complex syntax, vocabulary that 
consisted generally of everyday words, and discourse less demanding to process. On the other 
hand, the content-area test had academically more demanding language including academic 
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vocabulary, various syntactic structures, and more specific linguistic registers. These findings 
pointed to the need for measures of language proficiency that were consistent with the language 
demands of standardized content assessments (Butler & Castellon-Wellington, 2000). 

Further limitations of traditional language proficiency assessments were reported by Wolf et al. 

(2008, p. 22): 

1 . The construct of the assessment is concerned mainly with social, everyday language, and 
the results do not reflect whether the student is at the level of readiness or competency to 
perform in an academic setting (Butler, Stevens, & Castellon-Wellington, 2007); 

2. A mismatch is likely between the language skills traditionally tested and the language 
demands that are expected in school (Stevens, Butler, & Castellon-Wellington, 2000); 

3. There are both great variety and a lack of consensus in what areas of language ability are 
addressed and the types of tasks used in the assessments (Zehler, Hopstock, Fleishman, & 
Greniuk, 1994); 

4. Existing assessments do not address all key language use activities (i.e., listening, 
reading, speaking, and writing); 

5. The assessments are not systematically designed to measure progress in the attainment of 
English proficiency (Garcia, McKoon, & August, 2006). 

While not tested by researchers, Abedi (2008b) provided a set of recommendations for selecting 
and using EEP assessments that were intended to positively impact instruction, assessment and 
state accountability systems for EEE students (pp. 210-211): 

1 . Use multiple methods for setting standards and defining cut scores for achievement 
levels; 

2. Examine the comparability of the assessment used to establish the baseline with the 
newly adopted EEP assessment. If there is not a strong link between two assessments, 
both in terms of content and psychometric characteristics, then use caution in making 
firm judgments about the growth of students’ English proficiency; 

3. Examine the content of your state adopted EEP assessment and align the content with the 
state EEP content standards; 

4. Examine the pattern of possible differential performance of EEE students on the EEP 
assessment to make sure that the EEP assessment items do not differentially or unfairly 
perform across the subgroups within the EEE population; 

5. Use multiple criteria for assessing EEE students’ level of English proficiency, 
particularly with high-stakes decision such as classification or reclassification of students; 

6. Use EEP assessment results along with other sources to make informed decision about 
EEE student participation in Title I assessment, as the literature clearly suggests that 
assessments that are constructed for native speakers of English may not provide valid 
outcomes to EEE students at the lower level of language proficiency; 

7. Train staff with high levels of knowledge and experience in measurement so that you can 
constantly review and monitor assessment issues, particularly in the area of English 
proficiency; 

8. Incorporate a major measurement research component into your programs that can be 
supervised and run with your professionally trained staff; 
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Using Assessment Results to Redesignate ELL students 

“Redesignation” is the process by which ELL students are assessed for continuation of special 
language support services (Wolf et ah, 2008). Some states also use the term “exit of ELL 
status. ”A variety of criteria have been used by states to determine whether students are ready to 
be “redesignated”. These criteria include state ELP test scores (e.g., scores from ELDA or 
CELLA), academic achievement test scores, school personnel evaluation, parent opinion and 
consultation, student grades, portfolio (work sample) assessments, interviews, and evaluations of 
classroom performance (Abedi, 2008a, Grissom, 2004, Wolf et ah, 2008) 

Within the framework of NCLB, ELP assessments have been used for identifying ELL students, 
determining levels of proficiency for instructional placement, redesignating ELL status, and 
tracking the progress of the development of language proficiency (Wolf et ah, 2008). Almost all 
states (46 of 48 surveyed states) used ELP assessment scores as one of the criteria to determine if 
ELL students were ready for the mainstream classroom, yet a closer look at the use of multiple 
criteria in state policies highlights the complexity and variation in the redesignation process 
across states (Wolf et ah, 2008). According to two CRESST reports (Wolf et ah, 2008; Wolf, 
Herman, & Dietel, 2010), 34 states used between one and five different criteria in various 
combinations to make a decision about redesignation. Twelve states used ELP test scores as the 
single source to make a redesignation decision. Seven states redesignated ELLs based on test 
scores from both the ELP assessment and content tests. Thirty states required a single method or 
combination of several methods, while other states (18 of 48 states) provided local districts with 
guidelines for acceptable criteria and let districts to choose their own redesignation criteria (Wolf 
et ah, 2008). 

The Minnesota Department of Education (MDE) requires that a student be redesignated using 
district-established criteria based on measures including teacher recommendation, parent input, 
and ELP assessment outcomes in speaking, listening, reading and writing (MDE, 2006). 

Research has also suggested that ELP assessments results be used with caution or combined with 
other criteria for ELL redesignation. A study on the academic achievement of students who were 
recently redesignated English proficient yielded mixed results regarding the students’ subsequent 
academic performance compared to English-speaking students (Abedi, Leon, & Mirocha, 2003). 
Grissom’s study (2004) on ELL redesignation in California also found that the use of ELP 
assessments for ELL redesignation was problematic. In this study, the state of California 
employed multiple criteria collectively in its redesignation process for ELL students. The criteria 
included (a) an ELP assessment, (b) teacher evaluation, (c) parent opinion, and (d) academic 
achievement based on content-based standardized tests, bindings of this study suggested that the 
results of a language proficiency assessment as the only criterion were insufficient for 
redesignation decisions. 

The CRESST researchers recommended that all states have the authority to set the criteria for 
redesignating ELL students and monitor their implementation in districts (Wolf et ah, 2008; 

Wolf, Herman, & Dietel, 2010). The authors suggested that states should provide a clear 
guideline to instruct the district-level decision making process of ELL redesignation. If multiple 
criteria were used, policy guidelines should specify how each criterion should be employed at 
district level. Additionally, the CRESST reports argued that all states/districts examine their 
reclassification rates and evaluate the effects of their reclassification policies. The researchers 
recommended that states, districts, and schools monitor newly redesignated ELL students and 
maintain a tracking system to do so. Data from this practice could be used to evaluate potential 
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consequences for reclassified and long-term ELL students, hence providing evidence to support 
or modify the states’ redesignation criteria. 

An Evaluation to Determine the Effectiveness of the Elements of the District’s LEP 
Plan 

The No Child Left Behind Act (NCLB, 2001) requires that states review Local Educational 
Agency (LEA) programs that have been designed and implemented to increase the language 
acquisition and academic achievement of ELL students enrolled in their schools. To meet the 
evaluation requirement mandated by law, the district must conduct an annual evaluation of its 
ELL program that states the extent to which its goals have been met. 

Despite the importance of evaluating the district’s language instructional program for 
compliance with Title III requirements, there are few studies that have examined evaluation 
approach and methodologies for this purpose. One consequence of this lack of research on ELL 
program evaluation is that districts have to make important policy decisions to implement 
programs based on limited evidence. In addition, a lack of valid evaluation impedes a district’s 
ability to make informed decision about program modification and continuous improvement 
(Llosa & Slayton, 2009). 

The next section reviews ELL program evaluations conducted by various states and districts and 
discusses how program evaluation can be conducted in ways that meaningfully affect the 
achievement of ELL students. 

Common Features in Current Evaluation Plans 

Evaluation procedures of language assistance programs often involve multiple stakeholders to 
gather information through written reviews, surveys and/or interviews. Lor example, the Council 
of the Great City Schools (2009) conducted an evaluation that examined the district level policies 
and practices, and the programmatic contexts of school systems that demonstrated growth in 
ELL student achievement from 2002 to 2006. Data collection of this study consisted of 
compilation of materials from district staff and interviews and focus groups with key district 
leaders and ELL-related personnel. The 1999-2000 evaluation of the Austin Independent School 
District (AISD) Bilingual/ESL Programs (Gonzalez, 2001) suggested that the evaluation plan be 
reviewed and revised through an interactive process involving multiple stakeholders, including 
program director, instructional coordinator, and the evaluation staff. This approach was echoed 
in the program evaluation plan of Lake Oswego School District, Oregon. The district required 
that information on the ELL program implementation be obtained from ESL staff, classroom 
teachers and assistants that work with ELL students, and administrators and other personnel 
involved with duties related to ELLs (Lake Oswego School District, 2011). 

Many evaluation plans include components that address the requirements of Title III. Lor 
example. The Title 111 Program Evaluation drafted by the Michigan Department of Education 
(2008) provided an evaluation checklist for local educators. Local educators were asked to 
provide evidence and documentation in response to questions that addressed the following six 
components: 1) administrative responsibilities, 2) student identification, 3) parent and 
community involvement, 4) instructional programs and assessment, 5) teacher qualifications and 
professional development, and 6) program evaluation and school improvement. The LEP 
Program Evaluation Guidance provided by the Idaho State Department of Education also 
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required that local schools or districts use a school improvement planning checklist to evaluate 
their LEP program. On this checklist, evaluation questions were organized under the following 
five components: 1) identification and assessment, 2) programming and educational approaches, 
3) staffing and professional development, 4) parental involvement, and 5) program evaluation 
and review (Iribarren, 2009). Minnesota Department of Education (MDE) developed a review 
plan for English Eearner (EE) program review and Title III Monitoring. Seven critical elements 
for EE programs were designed to guide local educational agencies (EEAs) in planning and 
evaluating their EE programs. These critical elements include: 1) identification, placement and 
program exit; 2) appropriate language instruction program; 3) appropriate staff and professional 
development; 4) parent involvement; 5) accountability requirements; 6) fiscal requirements; and 
7) nonpublic school participation in language instruction education program (MDE, 2011a). 

MDE requires that EEAs submit EE program description and complete a self-assessment of the 
implementation of their EE programs. EEAs also need to provide evidence that their EE program 
is aligned with the critical elements. Einally, MDE makes onsite visits to EEAs and schools, 
meeting with EEA leadership, revising program documentations and interviewing stakeholders 
(MDE, 2010b). 

In the evaluation plans reviewed, evaluation information was often obtained from multiple data 
sources. The decision making for EEP programs in schools/districts is therefore data driven. Eor 
example, the Idaho EEP Program Evaluation Guidance (2006) notes that test scores for each 
student should be only one way to evaluate the effectiveness of an EEE program. Evaluation data 
could also be collected from professional development, teaching training and instruction. 
Schools/districts needed to make sure that they collect data from all variables that inform 
instruction, such as student characteristics, EEP programs of service, students’ EEP status (E' 
year, 2"‘^ year monitoring), EEP assessment data, and academic achievement data. Gonzalez 
(2001) documented program effectiveness that was assessed through various data sources. A 
master file of EEP students was used to record students’ EEP status, home language, language 
dominance, and program service dates. Eormer EEP students were observed on a yearly basis 
and their academic performance was also included in the current evaluation. A student master 
file provided basic information about students’ grade level, ethnicity and socioeconomic status. 
Additional data sources included programmatic information and professional staff development 
details provided by the bilingual coordinators, prior-year information concerning EEP students, 
and Emergency Immigrant Program expenditures. Program effectiveness was assessed by 
comparing outcome indicators for EEP students being served and for EEP students whose 
parents refused program services (Gonzalez, 2001). Iribarren (2009) recommended that a 
comprehensive list of school- wide factors should be part of the evaluation plan. Eactors to 
consider include “attendance rate, dropout rate, suspension rate, expulsion rates, participation 
rate in co-curricular/extracurricular activities, student attitude and interest survey results, 
longitudinal performance data, achievement data, special education placements and referrals and 
participation in Gifted and Talented programming” (p. 5). 

Essential Elements for a Useful Program Evaluation 

Elosa and Slayton (2009) conducted a large scale evaluation of an early-reading program in 
schools with a substantial population of EEEs in California. A quasi-experimental approach was 
used for the program evaluation design. This study found that four important features should be 
incorporated into the evaluation plan: 1) an investigation of the context, 2) the use of multiple 
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types and sources of data, 3) the use of appropriate analytic tools, and 4) the use of extensive 
qualitative data. 

Llosa and Slayton (2009) found that it was important to design the evaluation in the context of 
other instructional activities at school. They argued that conducting an evaluation with a limited 
focus on the program variables alone would yield results of limited utility as they failed to 
consider the actual context where the LEP program was implemented. As Maxwell (2004) 
suggested, an adequate evaluation of educational phenomena should adopt methods that “can 
investigate the involvement of particular context in the processes that generate these phenomena 
and outcomes” (p. 7). It is therefore critical to collect contextual information such as school 
characteristics, student demographics, and teacher training and professional development. The 
REL Central North Central Comprehensive Center (NCCC) co-developed a “big picture” ESE 
audit with the South Dakota Department of Education, Huron School District and University of 
South Dakota. Instead of limiting it to an isolated program review, REE researchers took a 
systems approach and called it an ESE Systems Appraisal. In this approach, data are collected to 
address multiple contextual components, including leadership, ESE program design and delivery, 
general education curriculum and instruction, professional development and qualified staff, 
assessment and accountability, fiscal requirement and management, and parents and community 
(NCCC, 2011). 

In order to fully understand the ESE program and the context in which it is implemented, 
multiple types and sources of data should be considered in the evaluation plan (Elosa & Slayton, 
2009). In their study, Elosa and Slayton employed a muti-method approach to include both 
quantitative (e.g. achievement data) and qualitative data (e.g. classroom observation and teacher 
interview data) to get a better understanding of factors that might affect the effectiveness of the 
program. 

Einally, Elosa and Slayton (2009) argued that appropriate analytic tools should be selected to 
analyze multiple data sources. In the current evaluation, they used Hierarchical Einear Modeling 
(HEM) to examine the differences between the treatment and control groups. This analysis tool 
also allowed them to look at the relationship between the implementation of the early-reading 
program and student achievement within the treatment group. It is therefore essential to choose 
the right analytic tools that would maximize the information gathered from an evaluation and 
directly address the evaluation questions. If multiple sources of data are included in an 
evaluation, multiple tools should be considered to adequately analyze both quantitative and 
qualitative data. 
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Appendix A: Idaho LEP Program Evaluation Guidance 



LEP Program Evaluation - School/District Self Evaluation Guidance 



“A school that is willing to examine itself critically is one that will increase the odds that its 
students will succeed.” - Hoachlander and Mandel (1998) 



“Evaluation conducted in the service of learning can inform and improve the effectiveness 
of our schools. In short, it can add value to our work, not simply yield status reports.” - 
Kathleen Fitzpatrick, Program Evaluation: ESL (2002) 

“A successful language development program is focused on good instructional practices 
implemented consistently within all content classrooms and additional, intensified 
instruction for newcomers.” - Molly Jo de Fuentealba, Boise Independent School District 

(2006) 



1. Why evaluate the LEP Program? 

2. Resources for LEP Program Evaluation 

3. Using Data to drive decision making for LEP Programs 

4. Using a School Improvement Planning Checklist for LEP Programs 



1. Why evaluate the LEP program? 

Office of CivU Rights (OCR) 

In determining whether a recipient's program for LEP students complies with Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, OCR has used the standard set forth in Castaneda v. Pickard, 648 F. 2d 
989 (5th Cir. 1981). Under this standard, a program for LEP students is acceptable if: 

(1) The school system is pursuing a program informed by an educational theory recognized 
as sound by some experts in the field or, at least, deemed a legitimate experimental 
strategy [A Sound Approach] ; 

(2) The programs and practices actually used by [the] school system are reasonably 
calculated to implement effectively the educational theory adopted by the school 
[Reasonable Implementation] ; 

(3) The school's program succeeds, after a legitimate trial, in producing results indicating 
that the language barriers confronting students are actually being overcome [Evaluate for 
Outcomes]. Id. at 1009-10. 

No Child Left Behind Act (2001) 

Sec. 3122. Achievement Objectives and Accountability 

Districts and schools are measured according to the percent and number of students (1) making 
progress in English language proficiency, (2) attaining English language proficiency and (3) 
meeting AYP. 
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State of Idaho 

House Bill No. 787 states that each District must “formulate a plan in sufficient detail that 
measurable objectives can be identified and addressed which will accomplish English language 
acquisition and improved academic performance. Moneys distributed to school districts based 
upon the population of limited-English proficiency students and distributed to school districts to 
support programs for students with non-English or limited-English proficiency shall be utilized 
in support of the district plan.” 

2. Resources for LEP Program Evaluation 

1. Annual LEP Plan Guidance Document - District EEP Plans must follow the 
format in this document. The questions will help districts walk through what they 
need to consider in order to implement a successful language development 
program. 

2. OCR Resource Materials - Eor Planning and Self-Assessments of Programs for 
English Eanguage Eeamers. 

3. OCR Direct Assessment Guide - A survey regarding equal educational 
opportunities for English language learners. 

4. Claiming Opportunities Handbook - A Handbook for Improving Education for 
English Eanguage Eeamers Through Comprehensive School Reform (The 
Education Alliance at Brown University). 

5. Program Evaluation; English as a Second Language, NSSE - National Study 
of School Evaluation. Based on the national standards for student learning, this guide 
provides a comprehensive framework for program evaluation and improvement planning. 

3. Using Data to drive decision making for LEP Programs 

Data and test scores for each student should be only one way to evaluate if a program is 
successful. Professional development, teacher training and solid instruction all help to determine 
or drive the “data”. Therefore, there must be an accountability plan in place for all teachers to 
begin to implement good teaching strategies aimed at reaching the English language learners in 
their classroom. But when a school/district does use the data, make sure to incorporate all 
factors/data that will help inform instruction. Eor example, many generation Hispanic/EEP 
students in a particular school are struggling. . .why? What will your school do to address this 
particular issue? 

Below are some of the information that schools should consider when disaggregating data: 
o Race/ethnicity 
o Gender 

o Migrant or refugee status 
o Eree or reduced lunch 

o Individualized Education Plan (lEP) for special education 
o Gifted 

o EEP Program of service 
o E‘ year in a U.S. school (EEPl) 
o EEP on 2 year monitoring status (EEPX) 
o English language proficiency assessment data (lEEA) 
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o Academic achievement data 

■ Classroom grades 

■ ISAT, IRI, DWA, DMA 



4. Using a School Improvement Planning Checklist for LEP Programs 

School/District Date 

Addressing the needs of LEP students is a challenge. Because LEP students are held accountable 
for language acquisition and knowledge of academic content area, how do we help students meet 
the language and academic requirements at the same time? As each school begins to assess its 
programming for LEP students, it is important to remember 3 main points: 

• It takes the whole school, including administrators to address the LEP students. LEP 
students are within the school and school system, not just in a “program 

• It takes teachers willing and able to give differentiated instruction to meet the needs of 
LEP students. LEP students are required to have content area instruction and are in 
regular classrooms in most districts. 

• All students will succeed if kept to high expectations. LEP students are not necessarily 
limited in education. 

Please use the following questions below to evaluate your programs and services for LEP 
students. It is essential that each school keep accurate and up-to-date data for each LEP student. 
LEP student growth should be measured through language proficiency testing, as well as 
academic content testing and classroom grades. 



Initial Questions to consider to assist LEP students succeed 


Yes 


No 


IDENTIFICATION and ASSESSMENT 






Is the school aware of the District’s LEP Plan? Has the school been in contact with 
the LEP District contact person? Is the LEP Plan being implemented within the 
school? 






Is the school administration aware of the legal requirements pertaining to identifying 
and placing LEP students? Does every student have a Home Language Survey (HLS) 
on file? 






Are all LEP students being assessed using the lELA: (1) lELA/Placement for new 
students and (2) lELA/spring to determine growth? 






Is the school administration aware of the requirement to address the individual needs 
of each LEP student? 
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Do LEP students have an Educational Eearning Plan (EEP), inclusive of language 
goals and benchmarks, if they are given accommodations or adaptations within the 
classroom and subsequently on assessments? 






Is the school using ISAT and language proficiency assessment data to guide 
instruction for individual students? 






PROGRAMMING and EDUCATIONAL APPROACHES 






Is the program addressing the needs of EEP students within each content area (i.e. 
Math, Science, as well as language acquisition)? 






Is the entire faculty and administration aware of the EEP students and their needs 
within the school? 






Are all teachers utilizing the English Eanguage Proficiency (EEP) Standards as a tool 
and entry point in teaching EEP students? 






Are the EEP students placed in pull out ESE classrooms? If so, are they learning 
content area vocabulary and skills? 






If EEP students are taught within the classroom, are they receiving additional 
assistance with language instruction? Are EEP students being served within the 
regular classroom? 






Are EEP students learning content knowledge and skills, as well as making progress 
in learning the English language? 






Is the curriculum for EEP students challenging and academic based? 






Does the district have a content-based EEP Plan in place? How will the EEP students 
learn through their content classes? 






Is your school/district providing before/after or summer school programs for EEP 
students? 






Do the district and school make it a priority to allocate district funding to serve EEP 
students? 






STAFFING and PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 






Do regular classroom teachers have the resources, skills and knowledge to address 
the needs of LEP students in their classroom? 






Are content teachers trained in specific methodologies to target LEP students? 






If ESE teachers are teaching content area, do they have certification in the specific 
content area, as well as their ESE certification? 






Are middle and high school LEP students receiving specific attention in each class? 






Is there an accountability plan in place for all teachers to take ownership of the LEP 
students in their classroom and serve them with good instructional practices? 






Is the administration of the school encouraging of all teachers to implement good 
teaching practices to help LEP students? 
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Does the school have mainly paraprofessionals serving the LEP students? 






Is the main service for LEP students just translating if possible? Is there academic 
learning in the translation? 






PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 






Are parents of LEP students given notifications in their home language? 






Are parents of LEP students included in decisions within the school? 






Are parents informed and given education regarding the school system and helping 
their children at home? 






PROGRAM EVALUATION and REVIEW 






Is the school keeping complete data for each student in order to calculate growth in 
language proficiency from year to year? 






Is the school evaluating the programs and services annually? 






Who is responsible for monitoring services, determining if they are effective and 
making changes, if necessary? 
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Appendix B: What State/Districts Are Doing 



Program Evaluation: State Level 



STATE 



CO 



Colorado's Guidebook on Designing, Delivering, and Evaluating Services for English Learners [ELs] (Revised January 201 1 ), provides 
school leaders with information on Evaluating and Managing Programs for ELs (p. 58) and school districts with guidance in 
designing their evaluation rather than mandates. The guide states that "To ensure a sound evaluation, the relationship between 
needs assessment, program or services design, program implementation, and evaluation should be clear" and suggests that school 
and district leaders answer four questions when deciding on the value of "procedure related to planning and implementing 
services for ELs", including: 

• Was an adequate needs assessment conducted? 

• Were the goals and objectives adequately formulated and appropriated to the student needs? 

• Was the design and delivery of services, procedures, practices, and programs adequately described and consistent with the 
goals and objectives? 

• Were the evaluation questions adequately defined and in keeping with the goals and objectives? 

For more information, see http://www.cde.state.co.us/cde english/download/ELLGuidebook/Final 1-13- 
2011 Guidebook%202011.pdf 

The Idaho LEP Program Guidance (May 16, 2008) provides district and school leaders with: 

• Resources for LEP program evaluation 

• Information regarding using data to drive decision making for LEP program 

• A school improvement planning checklist for LEP programs. 

Idaho House Bill No. 787 (2004) required all school districts to "formulate a plan in sufficient detail that measurable objectives 
can be identified and addressed which will accomplish English language acquisition and improved academic performance. 
Monies distributed to school districts based upon the population of limited-English proficiency students and distributed to school 
districts to support programs for students with non-English or limited-English proficiency shall be utilized in support of the 
district plan." 

For more information, see http://www.sde.idaho.gov/LEP/guidance.asp . 
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KY 



MA 



The Kentucky ELL Handbook (2007 provides guidance and support, specifically regarding assessment and evaluation of ELL 
students, to decision-makers, administrators, school psychologists, speech-language pathologists, teachers and other school 
personnel, who directly or indirectly work with underachieving English Language Learners (ELLs). Chapter 9 deals specifically 
with "Designing Culturally & Linguistically Appropriate Interventions and Measuring Their Impact and states "it is highly 
recommended that a problem solving team or TAT be involved in collecting and organizing information needed to clearly define 
the problem, propose, design and implement interventions, and supervise the systematic and repeated assessment of the impact 
of the interventions. 

For more information, see http://www.warren.kl2.ky.us/~esl/Kentucky%20ELL%20Evaluation%20Handbook.pdf . 



Massachusetts's Coordinated Program Review Procedures, School District Information Package, English Learner Education (ELE) in 
Public Schools (201 0-201 1 ], provides "guidance to districts in preparing for the English Learner Education (ELE) portion of the 
Department of Elementary and Secondary Education's Coordinated Program Review". The document also contains the ELE 
Program Director's Checklist that provides a concise overview of all the activities to be completed, (p. 2). 

For more information, see www.doe.mass.edu/pqa/review/cpr/instrument/chapter71A.doc 

Michigan's Title III Program Evaluation (December 2008), provides districts with a Program Checklist and a Program Evaluation 
Guide. The evaluation document includes a self-study guide and provides a process to review the efficacy of school's/district's 
Title 111 program. The evaluation checklist is organized into six areas, including: 

• Administrative Responsibilities 

• Student Identification 

• Parent and Community Involvement 

• Instructional Programs and Assessment 

• Teacher Qualification and Professional Development 

• Program Evaluation and School Improvement 

Each of these areas requires documentation, evidence, and level of compliance for a series of well defined questions. 

For more information, see http://www.misd.net/bilingual/MlTitlelllProgramEvaluation.pdf . 
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MN 



NY 



Minnesota's Accountability for Implementation (n.d.), provides school's with a quick self-evaluation of its efforts to meet the needs 
of its ELL students and provide a rough idea of where strengths and weaknesses may be found in order to focus program 
improvement efforts. Schools must measure ELL student's progress annually and this data is also utilized in evaluating the 
effectiveness of a school's existing ELL program. Other program components that "may" be evaluated are: 

• Effective use of technology 

• Teacher instruction 

• Materials 

• Coordination with the grade level/subject matter curriculum. 

The checklist provided is not intended to take the place of an evaluation instrument; rather the intent is to provide 
teachers/school administrators with a rough idea of where their ELL program's strengths and weaknesses lie in order to facilitate 
program improvement efforts. 

For more information, see http://www3.mpls.kl2.mn.us/departments/ell/ell manual/account implementpdf . 



New York's LEP/ELL Program Evaluation Toolkit (PET): A Self Evaluation provides education leaders with a comprehensive 
assessment tool developed to examine the quality of programs and services provided to ELL students. The self-evaluation 
requires schools to determine if, and to what degree, the school's programs: 

• Align with the core curriculum 

• Demonstrate the rigor and effectiveness of the professional development plan 

• Reflect the support teacher received from the district, BOCES and school instructional specialists in implementing best 
practices in the classroom 

• Comply with language allocation policies 

• Benefit from rigorous monitoring and assessment 

• Improve communication with parents and families of ELL students. 

For more information on the Program Evaluation Toolkit (PET), see 

For more information on the Evaluation Tool, see http://www.pl2.nvsed.gov/biling/docs/LEPELLPETInfo.pdf 
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OK 



WI 



Oklahoma requires a District On-Site Review and a School On-Site Review of ELL programs. 

For more information on the state's District On-Site Review, see http://sde.state.ok.us/curriculum/Bilingual/pdf/District On- 
Site.pdf 

For more information on the state's School On-Site Review, see http://sde.state.ok.us/curriculum/Bilingual/pdf/School On- 
Site.pdf 



Wisconsin's Reasons to Evaluate a Language Assistance Program: Are We Making Progress? requires school districts to modify 
their programs if they prove to be unsuccessful after a legitimate trial. The Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction provides 
districts with a sample "Program Evaluation: School Improvement Planning Checklist" that includes questions relative to: 

• Identification & Assessment 

• Programming & Educational Approaches 

• Staffing & Professional Development 

• Parental Involvement 

For more information, see http://www.cesa7.org/ellcenter/Resources/documents/program-eval.pdf . 
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Program Evaluation: District Level 



DISTRICT 



Lake 

Oswego 

School 

District, 

Oregon 



Webster 

Groves 

School 

District, 

Missouri 



The District conducts an annual evaluation of its ELL program that states the extent to which its goals have been met and 
identifies program weaknesses with specific recommendations regarding actions that should be taken. 

This guide provides: 

• Key evaluation elements 

o Program alignment with stated goals 
o Collection of student performance data 
o Review of results 

o Plan for modification/or improvements 
o Implementation of program changes 
o Ongoing review 

For more information, see http://org.loswego.kl2.or.us/ELL/Evaluation.htm . 

The Webster Grove School District reviews several key components to make recommendations for program improvement, 
including: 

• Description of Program Services 

• Description of Identification Process 

• Enrollment over the past five years 

• Percent of ELL student scoring in the top two of MAP 

• Percentile Rank for Students on the MAC 11 

• Results of Teacher Survey 

• Results of Parent Focus Group 

For more information, see 

http://www.webster.kl2.mo. us/education/components/scrapbook/default.php?sectiondetailid=39706&&PHPSESSlD=xarzun 
swij . 
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Ongoing Assessment & Reclassification 



STATE 

CO 



In Colorado, LEP student re-designation is determined "through valid and reliable assessments and documented through 
observation". Re-designated students must be monitored for two years. "While not required by law, it can be useful for districts to 
establish a category of "Exited" or "Formerly ELL" (FLEP) for purposes of tracking student progress and to help alert teachers to the 
fact that students began their education as ELLs and probably live in bilingual environments." 



For more information, see, http://www.cde.state.co.us/cde english/download/ELLGuidebook/Final%20Guidebook07-08.pdf . 



Using Student Data to Inform Program Development 



STATE 



MA 



Annually or at the least bi-annually, school districts in Massachusetts should evaluate the effectiveness of its language program. 
The school district should consider the progress of its ELL students in acquiring English and maintaining academic progress. 
Districts should also evaluate longitudinal data that compares the academic progress of the former ELL student who is now fully 
English proficient with that of other non-ELL students in categories that include grade point averages; national and state test score 
averages; and rates of retention, dropping out, graduation, and receipt of honors and awards. A district whose program is not 
demonstrably effective in meeting the needs of ELL students must modify its program in a timely manner. 



For more information, see http://www.mde.kl2.ms.us/acad/id/CurrEnr/ELL/What to Do Five Steps.pdf 
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Implementing Programs in Low Incidence Districts/Schools 



STATE 



MA 



Massachusetts provides guidance on Designing and Implementing Sheltered English Immersion (SEI) Program in Low Incidence 
Districts (March 2006], Provides three scenarios illustrating how three low-incidence districts in Massachusetts have sought to 
implement SEI in their districts. 



State law, G.L.C.71A, requires that most LEP students be educated in a Sheltered English Immersion (SEI) program. An SEI program 
consists of both sheltered subject matter instruction in English and English language instruction. This requirement applies to all 
districts that enroll LEP students, regardless of whether there is one LEP student or hundreds of LEP students enrolled in the 
district. 



For more information, see www.doe.mass.edu/ell/sei/lowincidence.doc .. 
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